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SEASONAL SERMONS 
WHITSUNDAY 
The Spirit of Holiness 


™ URING Eastertide the Church celebrates the triumph 

of Christ in His resurrection, then His solemn entry 

into glory on Ascension Day and finally, on the fif- 

tieth day, Pentecost, the anniversary of the birth of 

B.. the Church. As Christ, the Head of His Mystical 
Body, the Church, entered heaven, His members, the faithful 
Christians, are bidden to prepare themselves in this earthly life for 
their final enjoyment of God in the eternal abode of bliss. In order 
that this might be possible, Christ by His incarnation and expiatory 
death upon the Cross reconciled His Father to sinful mankind and 
opened heaven for all souls of good will. Holiness is the one great 
requisite for entering heaven. “‘Be ye holy, as your Father in heaven 
is holy.’’ ‘“This is the will of God, your sanctification.” To lead 
men to holiness, Christ established His Church, the ark of salva- 
tion, in which the graces needed for the sanctification of souls are 
bestowed. Holiness, therefore, must be one of the characteristics of 
the Church, since it is to sanctify countless souls in the course of 
the centuries until the end of times. For this reason Christ after 
His ascension into heaven sent down upon His Church the Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit of holiness. He is to abide with the Church for 
all ages, to sanctify it and to enable it to carry on the work of 
preparing all men of good will for their final entrance into heaven. 
By perfecting souls on earth and leading them to God, the 
Holy Ghost fulfills His sublime mission: the supreme glorification 
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of Christ, the Redeemer of the world. It was Christ who by His 
passion and death merited this priceless gift of the Holy Spirit for 
the Church and for souls. For this reason it also was expedient 
that Christ should first return to heaven and then send His Holy 
Spirit upon the earth. He Himself had said to the apostles: “‘I tell 
you the truth: it is expedient to you that I go: for if I go not, the 
Paraclete will not come to you; but if I go, I will send Him to 
you” (John 16, 7). 

Thus the prayer of Christ was to be fulfilled: ““Glorify Thou 
Me, O Father, with Thyself, with the glory which I had, before 
the world was, with Thee” (John 14, 28). Henceforth, countless 
human souls are to be won by the Church for God; they are to be 
sanctified by the grace of the Holy Ghost and made capable of glori- 
fying Christ in all eternity. This work of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church began on Pentecost. This explains the solemnity and joy 
with which the Church annually celebrates this great feast and the 
octave thereof. 


What did the divine Spirit work in the souls of the apostles 
on the first Pentecost? He filled them with the truth. Truth is in- 
deed necessary for one who is to go to God. He must know God, 
the eternal Truth itself, know His works, know His will. Truth 
is the light of the soul. Christ, who had declared Himself to be the 
way, the truth and the life, had born witness to the truth. But He 
had left His followers and returned to His heavenly Father. There- 
fore He sent His Holy Spirit, who henceforth was to be the Teacher 
of the truth, the Guide of souls. ‘“‘He shall teach you all things 
and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I have said to you. 
He shall glorify Me, because He shall receive of Mine, and shall 
show it to you” (John 14, 26; 16, 13-14). Moreover, the apos- 
tles were to be witnesses to Jesus before men, to preach the way of 
truth. The Holy Spirit was to inspire them and to keep them from 
teaching error. He therefore, on the day of Pentecost, descended vis- 
ibly upon the apostles in the form of tongues. 


Truth alone did not suffice, however, if the apostles were to 
fulfill their sublime mission of saving souls. It was needful that 
they should be filled with love in order that in preaching the truth 
of Christ they should engender in the hearts of their hearers the 
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love of their Master, a love that would induce them to live the 
truth and faithfully to follow Christ. For this reason the Holy 
Spirit, the God of love, pours forth in the souls of the apostles His 
love, which is Himself. This love brings forth an abundance of 
supernatural life, as is signified in the words: ‘‘there came a sound 
from heaven, as of a mighty wind coming, and it filled the whole 
house where they were sitting’ (Acts 2, 2). The tongues of fire 
likewise indicate this profusion of divine love and divine life of 
the Pentecost mystery. The Holy Spirit is a flame which enlightens, 
enkindles and purifies. He animated the apostles with holy zeal 
and ardent charity in the preaching of the Gospel throughout the 
world. 


One more gift was needed if the apostles were to carry out 
the mission entrusted to them by Christ. They had to be fortified 
by the Spirit of strength, in order that they might fearlessly face 
the dangers, foretold by Christ, in the preaching of His Gospel. 
What a change is noticeable in these men since the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon them! They are no longer the timid disciples 
who dread danger on all sides. They are the witnesses of the Savior; 
they declare before all in firm and bold words that He is Christ, 
the Son of God. When brought before the chief priests and civil 
magistrates to give an account of their preaching, they reply: “‘If 
it be just in the sight of God, to hear you rather than God, judge 
ye. For we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard’ (Acts 4, 18-20). Yes, they are eager to deliver themselves 
up to torments of various kinds, even to a cruel death, for the sake 
of their divine Master. What is it that brought about such a re- 
markable change in these men? It is the Spirit of truth, the Spirit 
of love, the Spirit of strength, which had descended upon them on 
that memorable first Pentecost. 


Ever since that event, the Church has been spreading over all 
the earth, leading innumerable souls on the way of holiness. The 
Holy Spirit is to the Church what the soul is to the body. All the 
activities of the Church that tend to the sanctification of souls are 
the work of the Spirit, invisible, indeed, but none the less fruitful. 
It is the will of God and of His Church that the ineffable mystery 
of Pentecost may be interiorly renewed within us all. We need but 
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follow the Mass of this day to see that the graces of the first com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit are to be made our own during this holy 
Pentecost season. 

The Introit, taken from the Book of Wisdom, declares that 
the Spirit of the Lord fills the whole earth. The Collect contains 
a fervent plea to God, who on Pentecost instructed the hearts of 
the faithful, to send us the Spirit of wisdom, by which we may 
be enabled to ‘‘relish what is right, and ever to rejoice in His con- 
solation.’’ Then follows the Epistle, taken from the Acts, in which 
we read that at the third hour of the day, whilst the apostles and 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, were all assembled in the Cenacle, there 
was suddenly ‘‘heard a great sound like that of a mighty wind 
coming from heaven which filled the whole house. Then there 
appeared parted tongues of fire which sat upon every one of them, 
and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost.’’ The verses of the 
Alleluia are an ardent prayer which draws down the divine Spirit. 
They are followed by the Sequence Veni Sancte Spiritus, a sublime 
hymn of praise to the Holy Ghost and of petition for His seven- 
fold gifts. The soul therein expresses in accents of ardent longing 
its desire of possessing within itself the Holy Ghost, the Consoler 
who enlightens, purifies and enkindles it and brings to it true peace. 


In the Gospel for today our Lord gave to His apostles the as- 
surance that His presence with them should be the reward of their 
love for Him. God the Father also would come to them and dwell 
in them. “If any one love Me, he will keep My word, and My 
Father will love him, and We will come to him and will make 
Our abode in him.’’ He moreover tells them that the Father will 
send to them the Holy Ghost, to teach, strengthen, console and 
fortify them against all the assaults of the world. 


The Offertory is a fervent prayer in which we implore God 
that He confirm the work wrought within us by the Holy Ghost 
on the day of our Baptism and of our Confirmation. The action 
of the Holy Spirit in the Sacrifice of the Mass is clearly expressed in 
the Secret: ‘“Sanctify, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the gifts we offer 
Thee, and cleanse our hearts by the light of the Holy Spirit.’’ It 
is the selfsame action which is implored of the Holy Ghost in 
every single Mass after the offering of the bread and wine: ‘‘Come, 
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Thou who makest holy, almighty and eternal God, and bless this 
sacrifice prepared for Thy holy name.” In sinful creatures the proc- 
ess of sanctification must ever be preceded by that of purification. 
For this reason the Holy Ghost is again called upon in the Post- 
communion of this day: “‘May the infusion of the Holy Spirit 
purify our hearts, O Lord, and make them fruitful by the inward 
sprinkling of His heavenly dew.” 


Let us then offer the holy Sacrifice of the Mass with special 
fervor, asking the Holy Spirit to enter into us and increase in us 
the abundance of His gifts. Fervent prayer is the condition of His 
indwelling in our soul. Humility is another condition. Therefore 
let us say often and humbly: ‘“‘Without Thy help there is nothing 
in man that is not harmful to him’ (Cf. Sequence). On account 
of our great miseries He will hear us, give us His grace in abundance 
and sanctify us unto the glorification of Jesus Christ, our Redeemer. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 
Glory to the Triune God 


It is fitting that the feast of Pentecost be followed by that of 
the blessed Trinity. For the Holy Ghost has the mission to sanctify 
the members of the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church, and thus 
to enable them to glorify Christ and in Christ the blessed Trinity 
through time and eternity. The beginning and end of all religion 
is to be sought in the blessed Trinity. It is the purpose of religion 
to impart to souls divine life, holiness and perfection, and to con- 
duct them back whence they came, into the bosom of the blessed 
Trinity, there to glorify the triune God for ever and to share in 
His blessedness. 


What shall I say about this ineffable mystery of the blessed 
Trinity? We sinful creatures can but lisp when there is question 
of treating such a profound truth. The less we are able to grasp 
this mystery, the more humble and reverential must be our attitude 
of mind and soul in regard to it. As long as we are here on earth, 
we must join the Church in believing in the triune God and ador- 
ing the Trinity of persons in the unity of nature. There is no 
greater privilege given us than to be able to render worship to the 
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divine Majesty. One may rightly ask how fallen mankind is able 
to give honor and glory to the all-holy, infinitely perfect God. For 
the Holy Ghost Himself tells us: “Praise is not seemly in the 
mouth of a sinner.” 


It needed the intervention of the divine Omnipotence, Wis- 
dom and Love to raise man to a state in which he could offer to 
the majesty of God a most perfect and exalted worship. Divine 
adoption made it possible for man to perform this highest act of 
religion. This adoption was decreed by God from all eternity and 
was effected in the fulness of time through and in Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. Christ, who is ‘‘the image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of every creature’ (Col. 1, 15), is also the first to render 
to God supreme worship. He, who is the true glory of God the 
Father, came as man to pay to His Father a homage, the most com- 
plete that God could possibly receive. By the Incarnation He be- 
came priest and victim, that He might offer Himself as a sacrifice 
for sinful man, purify him from his faults and errors, sanctify him, 
and become the head of ‘‘a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood” 
(1 Peter 2, 9), wherein all might associate themselves with His 
supreme religious act which He daily repeats in an unbloody man- 
ner in the Sacrifice of the Altar. Through the Sacrifice of the Mass 
we prepare ourselves for the life in heaven, we prepare ourselves 
by our life here of praise, of adoration, of thanksgiving, of the 
total offering of self to God in, with and through Christ, His be- 
loved Son. By means of holy Mass the Church unites her praise 
to that which the angels and the elect render to God in heaven. 


Holy Mass itself is offered to the triune God, as we may 
gather from the words: “Receive, O holy Trinity, this offering 
which we make to Thee. . . .”” It begins in the name of the blessed 
Trinity; it ends with the blessing of the Father, the Son, the Holy 
Ghost. The Kyrie, the Gloria, the Credo, the various prayers—all 
proclaim this mystery. The day that introduces and dominates the 
whole week, Sunday, has been consecrated in a special way to the 
blessed Trinity; the Preface assigned to it sings the praises of this 
mystery. 

The feast of the blessed Trinity, which we celebrate today, 
sums up, as it were, all the mysteries of the various seasons of the 
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Church’s year, since it commemorates the fundamental mystery to 
which everything in our holy religion is related. 


The Mass of this feast is a constant repetition of praise, adora- 
tion and thanksgiving, by means of which, at the same time, we 
may make a continuous solemn profession of our faith in the holy 
and eternal Trinity and in its undivided unity (Introit, Gradual, 
Offertory and Communion). We should specially note that in this 
holy Mass we are called upon at least three times to give glory to 
the triune God ‘‘because He has shown His mercy to us." We pro- 
fess our faith in this mystery and acknowledge that all benefits of 
soul and body come to us through the power of the one God in 
three persons (Collect, Epistle and Postcommunion). The Gospel 
reminds us that on the day of our Baptism the adorable Trinity 
took possession of our being, to raise it to the heights of the spir- 
itual life, thus through the Church leading us back to Itself for 
our eternal enjoyment in heaven. The Offertory sums up the senti- 
ments that must fill our souls when contemplating this profound 
mystery of love: ‘‘Blessed be God the Father, and the only-begot- 
ten Son of God, and also the Holy Spirit; because He hath shown 
His mercy to us.” 


By offering to the blessed Trinity the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass we are enabled to praise and adore adequately the triune God, 
to thank Him for all His benefits, to expiate our sins, and to peti- 
tion new graces and blessings; for in holy Mass it is Christ Him- 
self, the beloved Son of the Father, who offers Himself for this 
fourfold purpose. The more closely we associate ourselves with 
Christ, who on the altar offers Himself to God for us, the deeper 
shall we penetrate into the abyss of this divine mystery of one God 
in three persons. Christ will enlighten us concerning this mystery 
through His Holy Spirit, who “‘searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God’’ (Cor. 2, 10), and who recalls them to our minds, 
so that ‘‘in all wisdom and spiritual understanding we may savor 
the innermost life of God’ (Col. 1, 9). Christ explained these di- 
vine secrets to His disciples, assuring them that this was a mark of 
friendship which He gave only to them and to all those that would 
believe in Him to the end of time: “‘I have called you friends, be- 
cause all things whatsoever I have heard from My Father, I have 
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made known to you. No man hath seen God at any time: the only- 
begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him” (John 1, 18). And why has the divine Savior revealed 
this ineffable mystery to us? He did so in order that our ‘‘joy may 
be filled’’ (Matt. 28, 19), that we may the more diligently prepare 
ourselves in this earthly life for the enjoyment of the triune God 
in eternal happiness hereafter. 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CORPUS CHRISTI 
The Gift of Love 


The Holy Ghost, according to the words of our Savior Him- 
self, is to bring to our minds the great mysteries of our holy faith: 
first of all the ineffable mystery of the blessed Trinity, the mystery 
of one God in three divine persons, of which we heard last Sun- 
day, the feast of the blessed Trinity; then He reminds us of the 
mystery of the Incarnation, by making us celebrate with the Church 
the sacrament of love, the Eucharist, which sums up the whole life 
of the Savior and redounds to the infinite glory of God and the 
salvation of countless souls. Millions of faithful followers of 
Christ throughout the world joyfully rally around their Eucha- 
ristic King as on the feast of Corpus Christi He is carried about in 
solemn processions, humbly adoring Him as their God and profes- 
sing undying allegiance to Him. Of all the wonderful works of 
God the Blessed Sacrament is the greatest. It is the soul, the life, 
the treasure of the Church. It is the centre of worship, the food 
and strength of souls. By giving Himself to us in the holy Eucha- 
rist, Christ proclaimed the truth that ‘‘God is love,’’ and again, 
that it is His delight to be with the children of men. His infinite 
love for mankind, which He evinces in so striking a manner in the 
Blessed Sacrament, is the source of all true love of God found 
throughout the ages among devoted Christians; nay more, it is 
also the origin and fountainhead of all genuine charity shown by 
the members of Christ’s Mystical Body for other members of that 
same Body. 

The instructions contained in the Mass for this Sunday with- 
in the Octave of Corpus Christi fittingly point out to us the way 
in which we should practice charity toward God and our neighbor. 
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To love is the principle and starting point of all supernatural liv- 
ing; it must likewise be its aim and final end. The great com- 
mandment of the love of God and neighbor comprises all Chris- 
tian perfection. The practice of this twofold love was so pro- 
nounced in the lives of the first Christians as to astonish the hea- 
thens who were witnesses of it. It must again become the character- 
istic mark of all Christians of our own day, if they are to be re- 
newed in Christ and to lead the world back to Christ. Its inspira- 
tion and strength must come from the altars of our churches, where 
the God of love and strength offers Himself daily for our salvation 
and the salvation of the whole world. 


If we consider the holy Eucharist as the sublime Sacrifice of 
the New Law, we see that it continually reminds us of and renews 
the supreme Sacrifice which our Savior once offered for us in a 
bloody manner upon the Cross. For this very reason He said to His 
apostles on the eve of the institution of the Eucharist: “‘Do this for 
a commemoration of Me’’ (Luke 20, 14). The Eucharist is then 
truly the memorial that Christ has left us of His passion and His 
death; it is the testament of His love for us. Through it He estab- 
lished us in His love: ‘“The Lord became my protector, and He 
brought me forth into a large place; He saved me, because He loved 
me” (Introit). Our reaction to this love must be instantaneous. 
We therefore cry out: “I will love Thee, O Lord my strength: 
The Lord is my firmament, and my refuge, and my deliverer’’ 
(Introit). In the Collect we beseech God to keep us in His holy 
love and to continue to guide us by His grace. 


The Epistle is truly a document of charity. In it St. John, 
the beloved disciple of Jesus, reminds us that the Savior gave His 
life to save us. He then draws the all-important conclusion that 
therefore we also must be ready to bring sacrifices in order to pro- 
vide for our neighbor’s wants; in other words, the members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body are to love Christ, the Head, and all the 
fellow members of His Body. The Apostle’s words that follow 
must indeed make all uncharitable Christians shudder. He says: 
“We know that we have passed from death to life, because we love 
the brethren. He that loveth not, abideth in death. Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer, and you know that no murderer 
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hath eternal life abiding in himself. In this we have known the 
charity of God, because He hath laid down His life for us; and 
we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.’’ This charity 
must above all be practical. So the Apostle adds: ‘“‘He that hath 
the substance of this world, and shall see his brother in need, and 
shall shut up his bowels from him, how doth the charity of God 
abide in him? My little children, let us not love in word nor in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth.’’ The holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the continual manifestation of God’s love for us, must dispose us 
to show our love for our neighbor and thus to avoid the terrible 
chastisement threatened by God against those who fail in the ful- 
fillment of the great commandment of charity. The Blessed Eucha- 
rist as a sacrament also inculcates this same Iove for God and neigh- 
bor; yes, if received often and with the proper disposition of soul, 
it substantially increases this charity. By receiving Him, who is love 
itself, we will ever advance in this divine virtue, so that, day by 
day, under His guidance, “‘our life on earth may be more and more 
likened to that of heaven’’ (Secret). 


In the Gospel of this Sunday the parable of the supper is re- 
lated to us. It is at once a prediction and a description of the Eucha- 
ristic banquet to which all men, even sinners, are invited, provided 
that they make fitting preparation. The Jews were the first ones 
to be called to this wonderful banquet of the Lord, but on account 
of their pride, avarice or sensuality they made themselves unworthy 
of such a sublime privilege. Thereupon God chose the Gentiles in 
their stead. We are just now celebrating the nineteenth centenary 
of the institution of the holy Eucharist. Who could count the 
number of pagans that in the course of these centuries have been 
converted to Christianity and have been nourished with Christ's 
own body and blood at the Eucharistic Table? And we ourselves, 
as many as are assembled here today in this temple of the Lord, 
do we not all belong to nations that were pagan many centuries 
ago? What oceans of graces and blessings to nations, families and 
individuals have not gone forth from the Blessed Eucharist, this 
gift of God’s infinite love for sinful mankind! Oh, how fervent 
must our love be for Him who has loved us with an everlasting 
love! And what deeply-felt gratitude should fill our hearts, partic- 
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mercy towards the sinner. Each and every one of us here present 
has sinned more or less often and grievously. Each must, therefore, 
join the priest at the altar, humbly crying to God in the words of 
the Introit: ‘“‘Look Thou upon me, O Lord, and have mercy on 
me, for I am alone and poor. See my abjection and my labor; and 
forgive me all my sins, O my God. To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted 
up my soul: in Thee, my God, I put my trust, let me not be con- 
founded.”’ And since ‘“‘without God, nothing is strong, nothing is 
holy,”” we implore the Lord, to “‘multiply His mercies upon us,” 
that under His paternal guidance we may not seek ourselves in this 
life, but aspire after the heavenly, imperishable goods (Collect). 


Let us listen attentively to the admonitions which St. Peter, 
the visible representative of Christ in His Church, gives us in the 
Epistle: ‘‘Dearly beloved, be you humbled under the mighty hand 
of God, that He may exalt you in the time of visitation; casting all 
your care upon Him, for He hath care of you. Be sober and watch, 
because your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour. Whom resist ye, strong in faith.” 
Is it not precisely the lack of true humility, the lack of self-knowl- 
edge, that brings so many souls, even of Christians, into the power 
of their worst enemy, the devil? Would they venture into the 
dangers and occasious of sin if they really knew their own weak- 
ness? He who possesses genuine humility and a strong faith will 
not blindly go into the traps set for him by the devil and his 
agents, but will resist the tempter and be preserved from sin. God 
alone can give us, in the midst of temptation, an unshakable sta- 
bility. Therefore, in the Gradual, we are again bidden to “‘cast our 
care upon the Lord, and He shall sustain us,’’ provided, of course, 
we avoid the temptations which it is in our power to avoid. 


The Gospel is full of consolation and inspiring hope for 
every repentant sinner, for it portrays Christ as the divine Shep- 
herd of souls. His love and mercy for the straying sheep is so great 
and intense that it prompts Him to “leave the ninety-nine in the 
desert, and go after that which was lost, until He find it.”” And 
when He has found it, He carries it lovingly back to the fold and 
rejoices with His friends and neighbors over His success. He then 
adds the remarkable words: “‘So I say to you, there shall be joy 
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SEASONAL SERMONS 


before the angels of God upon one sinner doing penance.”’ Here we 
have a true revelation of the divine Heart of the Savior, one of the 
reasons why the Church makes special efforts in our own day to 
foster true devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Should we not in the face of this tender love and mercy of 
the Heart of Jesus cry out with the Church in the Offertory of 
today’s holy Mass: “‘Let them trust in Thee who know Thy 
name, O Lord: for Thou hast not forsaken them that seek Thee: 
sing ye to the Lord, who dwelleth in Sion: for He hath not for- 
gotten the cry of the poor’’? 

The Secret and Postcommunion express the activity of the 
loving and merciful Shepherd of souls in behalf of the repentant 
sinner, by means of the sacred Mysteries of the altar. His holy Sac- 
rifice ‘‘atones for our sins,’’ “‘quickens us’’ unto holy living, and 
“fits us to share everlastingly in God's mercies.” 


Let the sinner therefore take courage and follow the invita- 
tion of the Church to come and drink from the fountains of the 
Savior, in order to obtain pardon and rekindle his love for his 
Maker and his neighbor. But let him and every client of the Sacred 
Heart remember that devotion to the loving Heart of our Redeemer 
must by all means be practical, proceeding from genuine love for 
the Person of Christ. It must induce him to become more Christ- 
like to ‘put on the Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Rom. 13, 14), as St. Paul 
teaches. It will mean complete consecration of himself to the Son of 
God in return for the total surrender of Himself to us, ‘‘because 
He had loved me and delivered Himself for me” (Gal. 2, 20). 

There is so much sorrow and misery in the world because the 
love of men has grown cold, because “‘they have forsaken the foun- 
tain of living water, and have digged to themselves cisterns, broken 
cisterns that can hold no water’’ (Jerem. 2, 13). Devotion to the 
divine Heart of the Good Shepherd of souls is a constant call to 
sinful man to return from the arid desert of the world and to 
draw new love and life from the living fountains of the Savior. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 














THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES 
Ill 
4 NE point of resemblance which The Christ-Life Series 
| | bears to the series of Dr. Shields is represented in its 
very title. Both series are founded on a biological 
| concept. In both cases the system pursued makes life 
its aim, and specifically a unified Christian life, and 
hence regards education as a striving for a more abundant life, 
meaning precisely that life of which our Lord spoke when He 
said: ‘‘I am come that they may have life and may have it more 
abundantly.” Here we have indeed an intrinsic principle, the need 
of which in modern education has been voiced by Dr. Dewey. For 
here indeed is ‘‘a vital force within’’ and ‘‘a large and inspiring 
social policy’’ and ‘‘a central purpose which will create a new en- 
thusiasm and devotion and which will unify and guide all intel- 
lectual plans.”” Moreover, it seems to me that in regard to this 
fundamental principle The Christ-Life Series represents a gain and 
a new achievement. 
Dr. Shields’ own personal school-experience in childhood was 
a peculiarly trying one and it caused him to reflect deeply on the 
nature of the whole educational process. His own natural talents 
which had enabled him to overcome extraordinary obstacles ex- 
plain the insight and originality that distinguish the theories which 
he evolved. And his special studies in biology account for the unity 
and scope and balance of the system which he formulated. He con- 
ceived education as “‘the imparting of knowledge, the building of 
habits, the gaining of power and insight into the purposes and 
meanings of life.” In his system he sought to envision life in its 
full range, in all its dimensions, and to discover the ways of a 
more abundant life. In his Philosophy of Education he considers 
successively: the educative process, the aims of education, and the 
agencies of education, and in all of these he displays an unusual 
breath of view and a keen and sound judgment, and, above all, a 
unity of vision in which he discusses the upbuilding of life from 
its lowest elements to the highest of which man is capable—the 
supernatural life that is given to us in Christ. He advocates a sys- 
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THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES 


tem that will truly ‘‘reach the whole man,” meaning not merely, 
as the phrase has often been used, the inclusion of certain elements 
of moral and religious training that are lacking in the public school 
system, but the actual development of all the human faculties for 
the increase of both natural and supernatural life. 


Characteristic of Dr. Shields’ system is his constant correla- 
tion of the natural and the supernatural, and this not merely in 
an incidental and external way, but on the basis of an intrinsic 
relationship which is established by the one same and sole Creator 
of the two orders of nature and grace and which is expressed in 
the principle of sacramentalism. In the life of the Christian the nat- 
ural and the supernatural are not two separate spheres; our natural 
life is made supernatural in Christ. Everywhere throughout nature 
there is a potency to a transformation according to the higher pur- 
poses of God. Dr. Shields kept constantly in mind the principle 
of the analogy between the orders of nature and grace and the 
principle of sacramentalism according to which the lower subserves 
the higher and the material ministers to the spiritual. No wonder 
then that he recognized the réle of our Catholic liturgy in a system 
of education. He had not grasped the full import of what we now 
call the Liturgical Movement, but he anticipated parts of it, and 
had he lived till now he would no doubt be one of its active pro- 
moters. His treatment of the educative réle of the liturgy appears 
at various places in his Philosophy of Education, especially in the 
chapter on the Church as an educational agency. He also gave 
prominent place to the liturgy in his primary texts, the entire Re- 
ligion Book Four being devoted to the Sacrifice of the Mass. It used 
to be said that this particular book was a text for teachers rather 
than for children, and the saying was perhaps true some years ago 
when many nuns were not acquainted with the Missal and were 
accustomed to receive Communion before Mass. It may also be 
said that Dr. Shields as a pioneer did not always manage to make 
sufficiently plain to persons less gifted than himself the basic prin- 
ciples on which his system was founded. Finally, a very important 
liturgical feature of the Shields system is that contributed by Mrs. 
Justine B. Ward in her music system which has the explicit purpose 
of promoting popular participation in the liturgical life of the 
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Church through the restoration of the Gregorian chant. Mrs. 
Ward's vision, like that of Dr. Shields, has been in advance of the 
time, and her work wins recognition in proportion to the progress 
of the Liturgical Movement, to which it is an important contribu- 
tion. 


The labors of Dr. Shields were cut short by his death in 1921 
and his pioneer work was not brought to the termination which 
presumably he had in view. Thus I think it is plain that The 
Christ-Life Series now approaches more nearly to the desired goal. 
Dr. Shields says in his Philosophy of Education, at the end of the 
chapter on the ultimate aim of Christian education: ‘Christian 
education, therefore, aims at transforming native instincts while 
preserving and enlarging their powers. It aims at bringing the flesh 
under the control of the spirit. It draws upon the experience and 
the wisdom of the race, upon divine revelation and upon the power 
of divine grace, in order that it may bring the conduct of the indi- 
vidual into conformity with Christian ideals and with the stand- 
ards of the civilization of the day. It aims at the development of 
the whole man, at the preservation of unity and continuity in his 
conscious life; it aims at transforming man’s native egoism to altru- 
ist; at developing the social side of his nature to such an extent 
that he may regard all men as his brothers, sharing with them the 
common Fatherhood of God. In one word, it aims at transform- 
ing a child of the flesh into a child of God.”” Having thus stated 
the ultimate aim he goes on to discuss the various subordinate 
aims in the chapters that follow and which constitute the second 
main division of his book. These secondary aims are presented 
under the heads of: physical education, education for economic ef- 
ficiency, education for social efficiency, education for individual 
culture and education for citizenship. If he had lived to the present 
date, I think he would recognize the need of an additional chapter 
at the end of this second part in which he would return to a con- 
sideration of the ultimate end of Catholic education in a treatment 
of education for the higher citizenship of the city of God, of edu- 
catioh for union with God in the fellowship of the saints by in- 
corporation in Chtist, for membership, therefore, in the Church 
as the Mystical Body of Christ. Of course I do not mean to say 
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THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES 


that Dr. Shields has overlooked these things; but his treatment is 
lacking in definiteness and completeness. He does lay stress repeat- 
edly on our supernatural end and aim, he keeps clearly in mind 
at all times the continuous mounting up of life from the level of 
instinct through that of intelligence to the height of divine sonship 
in grace, and he does plead for education for social life and for the 
communion of saints. But his treatment is still largely from an 
ethical and individual point of view and does not deal sufficiently 
with the divine factors in the process and with the social or cor- 
porate character of Christian life. He speaks of life according to 
Christian precepts and ideals, but not forcibly enough of our life 
in Christ. At the date of his writing there had not yet appeared, 
at least in an application to our school problems, that reawaken- 
ing to the doctrine of our incorporation in Christ which, as the 
chief blessing accorded by divine mercy to our present day, has 
been called “‘the sign and seal of modern Christianity.”” In the 
providence of God and according to the needs of our time, we have 
returned to a deeper study of the doctrine of sanctifying grace, or, 
in the terminology of St. John and St. Paul, the doctrine of the 
supernatural life that is ours by membership in the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Understanding the Church as the mystical Christ we 
acquire a new loyalty and devotion, a new enthusiasm for her life 
in Christ, a new consciousness of her holiness and power. In view 
of these developments it is necessary that this corporate Christ- 
life be given more explicit treatment in our school curricula than 
it has thus far received, and that active participation in this cor- 
porate life of the Church be made one of the distinct objectives of 
Catholic education. Dr. Shields discusses the Church chiefly as an 
educational agency; his book needs a chapter on the Church as an 
end or aim. These observations are evidently made in order to 
point out the new merits of The Christ-Life Series. The entire 
plan of this series is governed by the idea of sanctifying grace under- 
stood as incorporation in Christ. For grace is not only the supreme 
desideratum for each individual soul. It is that and more. It is the 
union of redeemed humanity with God in one body in Christ. 
Thus, for example, the purpose of the holy Eucharist is not only 
the sanctification of the individual soul; it is, after the glory of 
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God, the building up of His kingdom, the creation of a holy people. 
In the well-known prayer of St. Thomas Aquinas in preparation 
for Mass we read: ‘‘Grant, I beseech Thee, that I may receive not 
only the sacrament of the body and blood of the Lord, but also the 
whole grace and virtue of that sacrament.”’ And then, to state the 
request more definitely, St. Thomas adds: ‘‘Grant me so to re- 
ceive the body of Thine only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which He took of the Virgin Mary, that I may be found worthy 
to be incorporated into His Mystical Body and accounted among 
His members.”’ 


A second outstanding feature of The Christ-Life Series, and 
an immediate consequence of the first, is its emphasis of the liturgy 
as the way of Christian education. The Christian liturgy which 
has grown out of the Lord’s bidding: ‘“‘Do this in commemora- 
tion of Me,” is the chief means provided to us that we may live 
in Him and He in us. Christian education is concerned with more 
than knowledge and conduct. Its ultimate aim is union of being 
and life with God and this is wrought chiefly through the agencies 
of divine grace. Knowledge and conduct are essential, but they are 
not all. Dr. Shields says: ‘“The unchanging aim of Christian edu- 
cation is, and always has been, to put the pupil into possession of 
a body of truth derived from nature and from divine revelation, 
and from the concrete work of man’s hand, and from the content 
of human speech, in order to bring his conduct into conformity 
with Christian ideals and with the standards of the civilization of 
his day.’’ And later on he states: ““Knowledge must be imparted 
so that it may nourish the conscious life of the pupil, and this is 
sought to the further end of securing desirable conduct.’’ These 
statements are true as far as they go; but they do not say all. They 
are what we are wont to say in pointing out the insufficiency of a 
system of education which makes no provision for the building of 
character and for training in right conduct. But they do not express 
the full content of the doctrine of the mystical Christ present and 
active in the sacramental mysteries. They admit of a narrow inter- 
pretation in the sense of what Karl Adam has called a veiled Semi- 
Pelagianism in which piety practiced apart from liturgical worship 
may foster a state of soul wherein the organic connection of nature 
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THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES 


and grace is only loosely held and where personal activity emanci- 
pates itself, so to say, from supernatural influence; or, as he says 
again, a secret detachment from the Mystical Body of Christ, so 
that the glad consciousness of having in the sacred humanity of 
Jesus the sure pledge and guarantee and most attractive realization 
of the new life vanishes into the background, or at least grows 
feeble and vague, and there spring up in the impoverished soil of 
the soul the arid growths of mere morality, and with them all 
that contorted virtue, extreme asceticism and intense scrupulosity 
which now and again turn the glad tidings of the gospel into 
tidings of terror. Christian education is more than a study of the 
doctrine and example of our Lord as expressed in the pages of 
the Gospels. We are brought into actual contact with Him, pres- 
ent and active, in the sacred mysteries of the liturgy. Thus Pope 
Leo the Great said in a sermon on the ascension of the Lord: “The 
visible presence of our Redeemer in the flesh was changed for an 
invisible presence in the sacraments.’’ And therefore the liturgy, 
as the normal means of a direct vital contact with Christ in the 
Holy Spirit, is the primary agency for education in Christian life. 


Dr. Shields in his Philosophy of Education treats of the lit- 
urgy especially in his chapter on the Church as an educational 
agency. But he does not do full justice to the rdle and the scope 
of the liturgy. Perhaps one may say that he is still inclined to 
understand the word as meaning the externals of our ritual. He does 
indeed go beyond externals when he speaks of the sacramental 
system. But he does not make it plain that in speaking of the 
sacraments he is speaking of the liturgy. This objection on my 
part might seem to be hypercritical, were it not that I have known 
priests who have expressed a certain indifference toward what they 
call liturgy, and yet who understand that in their priestly min- 
istry the offering of the holy Sacrifice and the administration of 
the sacraments are matters of the greatest importance. The disposi- 
tion to limit the word liturgy to mean only the externals of wor- 
ship is one of the most tiresome obstacles that the present Liturgical 
Revival has had to overcome. It may also be observed that Dr. 
Shields does not give any lengthy treatment to the holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass in his Philosophy of Education. At the time of his 
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writing we had not yet the full Liturgical Revival which now 
pleads for a better understanding and for active participation in 
the holy Sacrifice by all the people. Yet he foresaw the need, and 
he devoted the entire Religion Book Four of his primary series to 
the subject of the Mass. He here furnished a treatment well in 
advance of the school books of the time. But, while this book 
contains excellent information about the Mass, it does not bring 
out clearly enough the deeper meanings and purposes which the 
author had in mind. This judgment will be justified, I think, by 
a comparison with The Christ-Life Series, throughout which the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice appears as the main leitmotif. Fulget Crucis 
Mysterium. The whole series is alight with the splendor of the 
Cross. 


Here then are what seem to me the two most significant fea- 
tures of The Christ-Life Series: first, the fundamental concept of 
Christian life as a life of sanctifying grace by incorporation in the 
mystical Christ, so that it is not simply we who live, but Christ 
who lives in us; and second, the guiding idea of the liturgy as the 
normal life-process by which the Christian lives and grows and 
acts. It should not be necessary to point out that these two features 
are intimately and inseparably related. But there is some danger 
that as we again become accustomed to speak of the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ we may simply attach this attractive 
phrase to our former concepts without understanding its full mean- 
ing. Father Prat has said that the phrase ‘‘in Christ Jesus’’ which 
occurs so frequently in the writings of St. Paul, is susceptible of 
receiving a remarkable increase or diminution of meaning. He points 
out that this formula attains its maximum value when St. Paul 
uses it to express the ineffable union of Christians with one anoth- 
er and with Christ in the identity of the Mystical Body; but that 
he sometimes uses it in a broader way, so that to be in Christ means 
to live in the sphere of the Gospel or to live according to the spirit 
of Christianity. At the present time there are signs, I think, of a 
disposition to stop short with this less precise meaning of the term. 
And the test by which we may know if we have grasped its full 
meaning is the measure of our understanding of the liturgy, the 
official worship-life of the Church, as the primary and normal way 
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THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES 


of union with God in Christ, the measure, for example, of our 
understanding of St. Leo’s words already quoted, that Christ our 
Redeemer who was once present and active in the flesh is now pres- 
ent and active in the sacramental mysteries of Christian worship. 

Finally, The Christ-Life Series will be useful beyond the 
classroom. It aims to correlate all our educational efforts in school, 
home and church by binding them all to the altar. The ideal of 
coordination and unity in all our educational work, as formerly 
understood in the catechetical schools of Antiquity and in the 
cathedral and monastery schools of the Middle Ages, is well repre- 
sented by this image of centralization about the altar, which is a 
symbol of Christ. 

WILLIAM BuscH 
The St. Paul Seminary 





It would not be out of place for those of us who 
direct pupils and students in a study of the Mass to ex- 
amine our programs and see to what extent we have cor- 
related the motivation for Catholic social action with the 
holy Sacrifice. For instance, through the study and use 
of the Missal or Mass prayers, have pupils and students 
discovered the social character that pervades these 
prayers? ... Do our pupils and students take part in the 
Mass as a private devotion or as a great community 
prayer? In participating in the missa recitata, have they 
been led to discover that they are not individuals but the 
community? ... In their study of the Redemption, the 
life of sanctifying grace, and the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ, are they finding reasons for justice and 
charity to their fellowmen? ... Let us teach our students 
to pray the Mass in such a way that they may find 
strength and motivation therein for genuine Catholic 
social action.—JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 


April, 1934. 
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LITURGICAL RETREATS FOR NUNS 


ET me say at the outset that it would be very difficult 

to find among the various groups that go to make up 
the Catholic Church one more loyal or devoted than 
our Catholic Sisterhoods. They are hard-working, 
Games) generous, and obedient. Their religious spirit and 
their devotion to the ideals of Christ are well known and are a 
source of edification to the whole Church. Yet it seems to me that 
one of the greatest movements in the Church, the Liturgical Re- 
vival, has not received that attention of our nuns to which its im- 
portance for themselves and the abiding success of their work 
entitles it. It is unfortunately true that priests and the laity have 
also taken up the movement very slowly, and I do not wish to 
infer that our nuns have been conspicuously slow. But I single out 
the Sisters here, because a greater participation in liturgical piety 
would release for them untold spiritual blessings; and because their 
strategic position in the life of the Church makes their interest and 
cooperation imperative. They play so important a rdéle in the Cath- 
olic scheme of things that no movement will have a chance to 
exercise its full force which does not enlist their study, their pray- 
ers, and the power of their example. 


This is especially true of the Liturgical Revival. In its present 
stage, it is largely a matter of educating our people to truths and 
practices that have been more or less ignored for a long time. It 
is, therefore, very much dependent on those who are responsible 
for the religious formation of the Catholic youth. One of the most 
effective means of eliciting the cooperation of the Sisters in this 
crusade is the Liturgical Retreat. It has been my experience that, 
given eight or ten days meditation on and application of the great 
truths that underly the liturgy, the religious life of the retreatants 
is immeasurably enriched, and their usefulness among souls cor- 
respondingly increased. 

Certainly no reader of ORATE FRATRES will look upon the 
Liturgical Revival as a fad on the part of some finicky people who 
prefer ample vestments, chancel choirs, and long ceremonies. Most 
of our nuns too, of course, realize that it goes deeper than that. But 
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LITURGICAL RETREATS FOR NUNS 


the full weight of the movement, and the urgent character of the 
reforms it would effect have not yet been recognized by many com- 
munities. 


The popes of our time have been concerned not only with 
the errors and aberrations of a pagan society. They have, indeed, 
written eloquent letters concerning Christian principles as applied 
to the State, marriage, war, poverty, and have indicated the reme- 
dies that alone would save the world. But these same popes have 
also concerned themselves with those within the Church who have 
departed, to a greater or lesser degree, from the traditional spiritual- 
ity of the Church. The errors of the world seldom leave those of 
the household of the Faith untouched. And the popes who have 
endeavored to bring the world back to Christ have also busied 
themselves bringing Christians nearer to Our Lord. The encyclicals 
have instructions for kings, capitalists, laborers; let it not be for- 
gotten that they contain equally important admonitions for the 
nun at prayer. The Liturgical Movement is concerned with dis- 
seminating these instructions and with developing the devotional 
practices implied therein. 


It is to be feared that many of these directions have been 
neglected because of the gentle tones in which they were uttered. 
The popes have contented themselves with telling the people how 
they should pray, rather than by attacking directly the practices 
which they wished to correct. But no one with a knowledge of 
the religious habits of our people, including the customs of many 
Religious, can be satisfied that the popes have been fully under- 
stood or obeyed. Great strides have been made; and our nuns have, 
in many instances, become liturgical apostles. But that should not 
blind us to the fact that a great deail remains to be done. It is en- 
couraging to note that the liturgical section of convent libraries is 
increasing, and that the works of Gueranger, Marmion, Plus and 
others are in constant demand. Here and there a priest is gratified 
to see that Sisters not only employ the Missal, but have also intro- 
duced the Missa Recitata. Many communities give their postulants 
a course in the liturgy as part of their spiritual instruction and 
development. Sisters who study at some of our colleges and uni- 
versities are sometimes able to take a course in the liturgy as weil. 
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One of the most effective means, however, to further this 
movement among Sisters is the Liturgical Retreat. This is true 
whether we speak of a community that has not yet been introduced 
to the movement or one already advanced along the path mapped 
out by the popes. In a happy phrase Father Ellard drew a distinc- 
tion between liturgical information and liturgical formation. If the 
contemplated reforms could be effected merely by knowledge, a 
selective course of readiag and an occasional lecture would suffice. 
But the movement does not stop with disseminating instruction. 
It aims at a way of life; it would effect a thorough-going readjust- 
ment of our worship and service of God. This, obviously, cannot 
be done without a competent guide; it demands constant repetition 
and varied illustration of the dogmas of faith that are implied in 
liturgical piety, and daily, active participation in the public worship 
of the Church. All this is provided in the Liturgical Retreat. 


The annual retreat is always a time for deeper study of the 
truths of religion, and for high resolves to make concrete the im- 
plication of these truths. The Sisters enter upon retreat with an 
acknowledgement that there is much about Christ and His Church 
that they do not fully appreciate, and much in their spiritual life 
that might be improved. Consequently, they are in a mood to 
study, to meditate, and to pray. 


What is equally important, a retreat brings the whole or a 
large part of the community together. The importance of this will 
not be lost upon individual Religious who, after a reading of the 
liturgical literature, cannot put their resolutions into practice be- 
cause other members of the community have not yet been initiated. 
How, for example, can one keep in mind the notion of holy Com- 
munion as a sacrificial banquet, if the community practice is con- 
stantly to receive before the holy Sacrifice begins? How can one use 
a Missal if other prayers and hymns are prescribed as the best way 
to assist at Mass? How can an individual Sister utter the prayer 
of the Mass ‘‘una voce dicentes’’ with any fervor when all the oth- 
er members of the community are engaged in private prayer and in 
personal devotions? I do not wish to discourage private study of 
the liturgy. God forbid! But the full flowering of liturgical piety 
demands a community of effort. And in the Liturgical Retreat this 
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LITURGICAL RETREATS FOR NUNS 


is assured. Those who have some acquaintance with the movement 
are sustained in their practices, and receive clarification and cor- 
rection where necessary. Those who have not been introduced to 
the liturgy are guided to a source of grace, the full appreciation of 
which has been denied them. Thus the way is prepared for the 
social, corporate, community worship of God which is so impor- 
tant a phase of the movement. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, I am not advocating here 
the abandonment of other types of retreats. They have their estab- 
lished place in the Church. Saints have sponsored them; saints have 
been nourished by them. Neither am I advocating anything new. 
Liturgical Retreats for priests, Sisters and the laity are common 
throughout Europe, and have been blessed by Pius XI. 


I am well aware, too, that many retreat-masters devote a 
number of conferences to liturgical topics: the Mass, holy Com- 
munion, and the Divine Office. I think that all will agree that while 
this is good, it is inadequate to the need of the Liturgical Revival. 
One day is hardly sufficient to grasp the import of the great truths 
implied in the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ; and it is 
next to impossible to introduce in so short a time the devotional 
practices so dear to the hearts of the popes. Old habits of thought 
and action are tenacious. Time is needed for reflection, personal dis- 
cussion, and practical application of liturgical principles. 

Nor need anyone fear that anything essential to the religious 
life will be omitted in this type of retreat. The experience of those 
who have made them amply testifies to that. Neither is there danger 
of a community losing any of its distinctive features. It is no part 
of the Liturgical Movement to destroy or disregard any valuable 
contribution to the religious spirit made by our various Religious 
families. Such varied expressions of the spiritual life can only be 
enriched by the liturgy which Pius X has characterized as ‘‘the 
primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.”’ 

Aside from the distinctly personal gains for our nuns, a Li- 
turgical Retreat will undoubtedly insure a rich ®arvest in their 
external work. I think that I am justified in saying that our Sister- 
hoods have an obligation in justice to equip themselves for the 
work of the Liturgical Revival among their pupils. To a great 
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extent the religious instruction of Catholic children is in the hands 
of our teaching Sisterhoods. Priests are rarely in a position to do 
all they would like in the way of religious teaching. A multitude 
of duties prevent them from paying more than an occasional visit 
to the classroom. It is lamentably true that the modern home does 
not exert its proper influence over Catholic children. Consequently 
a great responsibility rests upon our Sisters in the formation of the 
Catholics of the future. It goes without saying that we cannot im- 
part a vision that we do not ourselves possess. And if the “true 
Christian spirit’’ is to possess our people, the Catholic teacher must 
learn to know and practice that spirit. 
Let us have more Liturgical Retreats! 
JOHN T. McGinn, C.S.P. 


New York City 
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HISTORY OF LITURGICAL SCIENCE 


tracing the history of any science, it is helpful to 
divide it into periods. In general, a period marks the 
special progress which has been made over a given 
time, or it indicates a special trend which has mani- 
fested itself. In most cases it is possible only to give 
the approximate time when a given period begins or ends, for there 
is bound to be some overlapping. In regard to the science of liturgy, 
four such periods may be distinguished, namely, the ancient period, 
the early and the late Middle Ages, and the modern period; each 
of these consists of approximately five hundred years. 


THE ANCIENT PERIOD 


This period witnessed the development of the different types 
of liturgies. On account of the bloody persecutions that raged for 
a long time, the first few cemturies were not favorable to such a 
development. In the fourth century, however, after the Church 
attained her freedom, it was possible to carry out the sacred func- 
tions with greater solemnity. It was quite natural that local prac- 
tices would be crystallized and give rise to liturgical uniformity 
within a certain ecclesiastical province. This simply means that 
various liturgies would originate, agreeing with one another in all 
that was essential, but differing in regard to non-essentials. In the 
Orient appeared the liturgies of Antioch and Alexandria. The 
former exists in various forms, namely, the liturgy of St. James, 
the Chaldaic, Byzantine and Armenian liturgies; the latter, origi- 
nally known as the liturgy of St. Mark (in Greek), now exists 
only in the Coptic and Abyssinian forms. In the Western Church 
two other liturgies, the Roman and the Gallican, made their ap- 
pearance; the latter still exists in two rites, the Milanese (Ambro- 
sian) and the Mozarabic. 

During the first three centuries of the Christian Era we have 
only occasional remarks of liturgical import. Among the most im- 
portant references to liturgical practices at that time are those found 
in the Didache, in the writings of Tertullian and St. Cyprian, in 
the Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus of Rome, and especially 
in the description of the Eucharistic celebration in the First Apol- 
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ogy of St. Justin Martyr. Another most valuable witness to early 
practices is the author of the Peregrinatio ad loca sancta, which 
dates from the end of the fourth century; it is a diary of a certain 
lady by the name of Etheria, who visited the Holy Land and 
described the liturgical functions as they were observed there. 

Liturgical instruction in a systematic manner had its begin- 
ning in this period. The Catechesis of St. Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 
386) are instructions for neophytes concerning Baptism, Confir- 
mation and the Eucharist. The work of St. Ambrose (d. 397), 
De mysterits, has a similar scope. Both explain the liturgy in a 
literal as well as symbolical manner. To St. Ambrose must also 
probably be ascribed the treatise De sacramentis, which really sup- 
plements the earlier work De mysteriis. Finally, about the year 500, 
appeared the celebrated work De ecclesiastica hierarchia, which has 
been regarded as the first compendium of liturgy. Since it was 
ascribed throughout the Middle Ages to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
it had great authority and was frequently cited. The author is now 
usually styled the ‘“‘Pseudo-Areopagite.”’ 


EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


From the viewpoint of liturgical progress this period is char- 
acterized by the fusion of the Roman and Gallican liturgies, which 
resulted in the formation of the Roman liturgy as it has come down 
to us. Without mentioning any details concerning the development 
of these liturgies, it is sufficient to state that both preserved their 
separate identity until the latter part of the eighth century. The 
liturgical reforms begun under Pepin were continued under Charle- 
magne. Although the Roman liturgical books were adopted at this 
time in the kingdom of the Franks, many Gallican practices were 
still retained. Thus there were many additions and changes in these 
books through the fusion of Roman and Gallican elements. The 
Roman liturgy in this form prevailed in Gaul in the ninth cen- 
tury. It was probably adopted in Rome in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries and was destined to become the liturgy of almost the 
entire Western Church. 

From the viewpoint of liturgical literature, considerable prog- 
ress is evident. Systematic explanations of the liturgy make their 
appearance in greater numbers. Such explanations became all the 
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HISTORY OF LITURGICAL SCIENCE 


more important on account of the gradual disappearance of Latin 
as a spoken language. The first works of this type which merit our 
attention are the two books De ecclesiasticis officiis of St. Isidore 
of Seville (d. 636), and the Expositio brevis antiquae liturgiae 
gallicanae, ascribed to St. Germanus of Paris (d. 576), but actu- 
ally written by a later author. The latter already explains the Mass 
in an allegorical sense, referring it to the life of Christ. The former 
is a general treatise on liturgy, for the clergy, but deals especially 
with the Spanish liturgy. 


The liturgical reforms at the time of Charlemagne naturally 
brought forth several important works on liturgy. Alcuin (d. 
804), the friend and adviser of Charlemagne, composed the Offi- 
cia per ferias for the use of the laity, and another treatise De psalmo- 
rum usu, in which he points out how the psalms may be used on 
various occasions. His principal work, however, was the revision 
of the Gregorian Sacramentary. Another important work De di- 
vinis Officiis, covering the whole field of liturgy, has been ascribed 
to Alcuin, but certainly belongs to a later writer, who flourished 
before the middle of the tenth century. More prominent than 
Alcuin from the viewpoint of literary activity is Amalarius of 
Metz (d. between 850 and 853). In his most important work, 
De ecclesiasticis offictis, he gives a symbolical explanation of all the 
principal points of liturgy. Besides revising the Antiphonary, he 
also published a treatise De ordine antiphonarit, in which he ex- 
plained his method as well as the responses and antiphons; this 
work greatly influenced the character of the Divine Office. The 
more or less arbitrary liturgical symbolism of Amalarius was des- 
tined to exert a lasting influence in spite of the opposition of con- 
temporaries, notably, Bishop Agobard of Lyons and the Deacon 
Florus. It may be noted, though, that in publishing works in op- 
position to those of Amalarius these latter were undoubtedly moved 
by less worthy motives than their lack of sympathy with his 
symbolic explanations of the liturgy. 





About the same time that Amalarius flourished in France, 
Rabanus Maurus (d. 856) and Walafrid Strabo (d. 849) were 
laboring in Germany. The former, abbot of Fulda and later bishop 
of Mayence, wrote a systematic treatise on liturgy as part of his 
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larger work De institutione clericorum. The latter, abbot of Rei- 
chenau, wrote a work entitled De exordiis et incrementis quarun- 
dam in observationibus ecclesiasticis rerum, a rather remarkable 
history of liturgical practices for that period. From among several 
other liturgical writers of the time, one particularly deserves men- 
tion, namely, the monk Notker Balbulus (d. 912), the reputed 
author of numerous sequences. 


LATE MIDDLE AGES 


This is the period in which the Roman liturgy, fused with 
Gallican elements, prevailed in the Western Church, though many 
local practices still existed. The year 1000 may be roughly consid- 
ered as the dividing line between the early and late Middle Ages. 
At the beginning of this period we meet with an outstanding figure 
in the field of liturgy, namely, Pope Gregory VII (1073-1085). 
He promoted liturgical unity, especially by the introduction of the 
Roman liturgy in Spain; he instituted reforms, particularly in re- 
gard to the Divine Office; he inaugurated a new trend in liturgy 
by extending the feasts of martyred popes to the universal Church. 

From among the liturgical writings of the eleventh century it 
is sufficient to mention the history and explanation of the Mass 
by Berno, abbot of Reichenau (d. 1048), who also wrote other 
works on liturgical subjects, especially pertaining to Church music; 
a beautiful book entitled Dominus vobiscum, and another treatise, 
De horis canonicis, by Saint Peter Damian (d. 1057); and most 
important of all, the Micrologus de ecclesiasticis observationibus 
of Bernold of Constance (d. 1100). The last mentioned work did 
much to promote the more general use of the Roman liturgy. 

The next two centuries brought forth the most important 
liturgical works of the whole period. In general it may be consid- 
ered as the most flourishing period of liturgical symbolism. The 
principal French writers of liturgical books are John Beleth (d. 
about 1165) and William Durandus (d. 1296). Beleth, a re- 
nowned theologian at Paris, wrote the Explicatio divinorum offi- 
ciorum, which treats in a rather succinct style of all the parts of 
liturgy. This work was also called Rationale divinorum officio- 
tum from the more comprehensive work of Durandus, which bears 
this title. Durandus, bishop of Mende, is probably cited more than 
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HISTORY OF LITURGICAL SCIENCE 


any other medieval liturgist. Besides the Rationale, which is a 
veritable summa of liturgy and is still of great value, the edition 
of the Roman Pontifical, which is the immediate forerunner of the 
present one, is his work. 


In Germany the outstanding writer in liturgy at that time 
was Abbot Rupert of Deutz (d. 1135). From among his numerous 
writings his work De divinis officits in twelve books, the “‘primi- 
tiae frugum”’ as he calls it, is the only one which interests us here. 
In the first two books he treats of the Mass and the Divine Office, 
in the others of the ecclesiastical year. Another author who flour- 
ished in Germany at the same time is Honorius (d. 1145), usually 
called “‘of Autun,”’ though it is doubtful whether he came from 
there. His principal work is the Gemma animae, in which he col- 
lects in four books what had been generally comprised since Ama- 
larius under officia ecclestastica. His Speculum ecclesiae is a collection 
of sermons on the ecclesiastical year. 


From among the Italians of the time there are two who may 
be mentioned as outstanding in the field of liturgy. Sicard, bishop 
of Cremona (d. 1215), wrote the Mitrale (from “‘mitra,”’ con- 
sidered as the symbol of the Church) , a comprehensive work on the 
entire liturgy of the Church. The other is Pope Innocent III (1198 
to 1216), whose work De sacro altaris mysterio ranks with the 
best liturgical works of the time; it is of special importance on 
account of an accurate description of the Papal Mass as celebrated 
at that time. The pontificate of Innocent III was also of great 
moment for the history of the Divine Office. The Office ‘‘accord- 
ing to the custom of the papal curia’’ exerted a lasting influence 
upon the character of the Breviary. The chronicler Salimbene says 
in regard to it that Innocent III ‘corrected and arranged it for the 
better, added some things and eliminated others.”’ 


Though the great Scholastics of the thirteenth century were 
not much concerned about the liturgy, some of them, namely, 
Alexander of Hales, St. Thomas, and St. Albert the Great, wrote 
treatises in explantion of the Mass. It is not surprising that they 
dealt particularly with this aspect of the liturgy, since important 
developments in the liturgy of the holy Eucharist were taking place. 
The reservation of the Blessed Sacrament in tabernacles, Com- 
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munion under one kind, the elevation of the Sacred Species at the 
Consecration, the feast of Corpus Christi and procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament date back to that period. 

The next two centuries are not so important from the view- 
point of liturgical productions. Few of the writers of this period 
obtained lasting fame for the work they accomplished. The prin- 
cipal ones are perhaps the Carthusian Dionysius Ryckel (d. 1471), 
Gabriel Biel (d. 1495) and Ralph of Tongres (d. 1403). Diony- 
sius Ryckel wrote his Expositio missae for the purpose of inciting 
the faithful to greater devotion in attending Mass. Gabriel Biel, a 
theologian, included many discussions on points of liturgy in his 
Literalis et mystica canonis expositio. Ralph of Tongres is the best 
known of all. He was the most outspoken critic of his time against 
the Divine Office as it had developed since Innocent III through the 
influence of the Franciscans, and he favored a return to the earlier 
practice of the Roman Church. In his principal work De canonum 
observantia, which treats almost exclusively of the Divine Office, 
he advocated the return to the recitation of the entire psalter during 
each week and finds fault with the introduction of many new feasts 
with proper psalms. He is also the author of two other works, one, 
De psalterio observando, concerning the use of psalms, and the 
other, the Calendarius ecclesiasticus generalis, in which he applies 
his own principles concerning the feasts of the saints. 

Before proceeding to the last period of the history of liturgy 
we might pause to enumerate the principal Oriental writers of li- 
turgical works in the Middle Ages. Among the Greeks, Maximus 
the Confessor (d. 662) wrote his Mystagogia with the express 
intention of supplementing the aforementioned work of the Pseudo- 
Areopagite. Theodore the Studite (d. 826), Nicholas Cabasilas, 
schismatic Metropolitan of Thessalonica (d. about 1371), and 
Simeon of Thessalonica, also a schismatic (d. 1429), likewise de- 
serve mention in this connection. Among the Syrians the most 
noteworthy are Narsai (d. 503), James of Edessa (d. 708), Dio- 
nysius bar Salibi (d. 1171), and Timothy the Second (d. 1353). 


(To be concluded) 
DAVID BAIER, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure Seminary, N. Y. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE LITURGICAL MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


(Translated from Priére Liturgique et Vie Chrétienne: Courses and Conferences 
of Liturgical Weeks, Tome X.) 


first Liturgical Week was the week of creation. 
The divine action, divided mysteriously into six days 
and continued the seventh day by an ardent rest, by 
the ecstatic contemplation of the work accomplished, 
by an almost reverential complacency in the function- 
ing creation, and by the pulsation of the Spirit over the still obscure 
sources of the future, all this was already liturgy. 

The world is substantial praise, a real cult. When man will 
have come to animate it, when Christ will have been constituted 
the First-born of men, when the Church, the complete Christ, the 
social Christ, ready to live His life of centuries, will unite all, trans- 
form all into an adoring whole, and save all, then liturgy will 
be accomplished. 

Thus I define in three words the subject of our talk. 

The liturgical mission of the Church consists in uniting, by 
means of the religious cult which it directs, all beings into one sole 
group under the influence of one sole Spirit, to bow down all in 
common adoration, to further all in the same path of salvation. 


THE UNIFYING ACTIVITY OF THE CHURCH THROUGH 
THE LITURGY 


Among the Christian public it is not sufficiently well known 
that we are the Church, all of us, soul and body, persons and things 
at their disposal. We, I say, and not some distant administration, 
some documented establishment, some ruling hierarchy, chancellery, 
or what not, the mental picture of which resembles, in some minds, 
that definition of a certain disrespectful fellow: ‘“The Church— 
that’s the pastors.” 

The Church is not an administration; it is an immense unity 
of which each of us is a part; it is a body of which we are the mem- 
bers, and Jesus Christ the head, the Holy Ghost the common soul, 
and whose essential function is liturgical life taken in its total 


extent. 
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It seems paradoxical to introduce into the liturgy, by way of 
extension of course, the whole life of the Christians with all its 
ramifications and elements, except evil. But the paradox is only 
apparent. It can be explained by our distraction on the one hand, 
and on the other by the elasticity of the word liturgy. For liturgy, 
strictly considered, refers only to acts f cult; but virtually it ex- 
tends much farther, to the whole life, since theology teaches us that 
the whole life has its value from the supernatural virtues, and that 
all supernatural virtue is directed toward divine ,worship through 
the virtue of religion. 

“To restore all in Jesus Christ’’ is not an idle phrase; it in- 
cludes certainly a liturgical function, for Jesus is essentially priest, 
and His universal primacy, His kingship in every sense of the word, 
cannot be separated from His priesthood. 

By its liturgy the Church unites us in a hidden and in a visible 
way to the real actual life of Christ; she incorporates us into it; 
she constitutes the mystical vine of which we are the branches, and 
she makes her life-sap circulate in us; she establishes the supernat- 
ural sphere of life which, through Christ united to His Father, em- 
braces God Himself. 

The Church is this sphere of life, this vine, as we call the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Hence the Church is, as we say, the true, 
the only liturgical person, identifying in herself, in a divine union, 
all the lives which in some way or other realize the word of the 
Apostle: ‘Mihi vivere Christus est.”’ 

Therefore the liturgical work of the Church is collective, even 
in an agent who is most individual in his action; it is a social law: 
“lex orandi,”” a law inspired by a deep charity, based on dogmas, 
and resulting in the exercise of the supernatural virtues. 

As social life not only adds but multiplies its elements, it fol- 
lows that the amount of thoughts, sentiments, and works compos- 
ing the liturgy is not a sum, but a product, which is distributed 
again for the benefit of every member. Such is the treasure of the 
Church, such is the ideal wealth of the communion of saints. 

From this we must not draw communistic conclusions of 
equality which are as foreign to supernature as they are to nature. 
The organs of our body are not equal, nor are the citizens with 
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THE LITURGICAL MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


regard to the State, nor are the Christians in the Church. But it is 
true that the hierarchy of values in the Mystical Body of Christ, 
which is very different from what our conventionalities decree or 
our pride wishes, allows every Christian who has developed a li- 
turgical soul to feel that sentiment of equality which consists in a 
full communication with ail others, in a solidarity where it counts 
little, in a way, whether it ascends or descends, for it animates the 
whole, makes the same spirit circulate everywhere, and thus equal- 
izes all, thanks to the exchange and transformations of love. 

A gathering in prayer where spirituality is somewhat ardent 
suggests at once such a sense of unity in the inner being of the 
Church, the universal Orant. Mysterious adhesions are formed, a 
kind of telepathy intervenes, which conquers distance, silence, bar- 
riers of all kinds raised by our lives. 

The common house brings us nearer, we feel at home with 
God; there we are with our own, there we feel that all men are 
His; those we see are the symbol of those we don’t see; we are lost 
in spirit in a human sea; an immense heart with vague beatings 
carries along our hearts; the walls keep us warm and yet stand off 
to let us see God’s universe, and the vaults reveal heaven, and the 
Eucharistic presence the infinite Presence giving being and life to 
all creation. 

Thus individualism is invited to disarm, not by abolishing 
individual differences, but by limiting them and enriching them 
through the common norms. All think as one, feel as one, strive as 
one man towards the aims of the Christian life. Every faithful 
participates in the universal values which satisfy what is most neces- 
sary and profound in us. Every one corrects in himself the indi- 
vidual by means of the human, the private by the public, the cir- 
cumscribed by the immense, or rather by the essential, which is at 
the same time the most proper to each and the most common to all. 

The individual would be sacrificed here only if he were not in 
himself a social nature. A bee is not sacrificed by living in the hive; 
on the contrary, if it is separated therefrom it dies. And that is 
what happens to the Christian outside the Church. 

In the natural order the individual is of his very nature a 
member of society; by living socially he is not alienated from but 
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given to himself. Thus also, in the supernatural order, the faithful 
is of his very nature a part of the Church, having received the Bap- 
tism of Christ who has incorporated him, has communicated to 
him the sap of the divine Vine, and the breath of the Spirit. 

Free from hindrances in the fulness of his own activity, having 
his private liturgy, if I may say so, because the Spirit living in the 
Church lives no less in each one, the Christian is also positively 
free to appropriate the common wealth, the collective Spirit which 
the sending at Pentecost has made his. And that is what liturgical 
life aims at. 

I would like to point out that this unifying réle of the Church 
in its liturgy is today especially necessary and opportune. In this 
age of acute individualism, with its pretensions to a proud and 
stern autonomy, it is good that we are taught humility, for hu- 
mility befits every man in his station of life, every element of an 
immense ensemble; it is good to stress fraternal charity by making 
us accept all others, strangers, indifferent ones, pretended inferiors, 
enemies, as brethren in prayer and adoration. 

To make a chain out of all these human links is the very ac- 
tion of liturgy. Thereby it creates the unity of the Church and 
fosters it. It detaches us from ourselves, it attaches us to all without 
regard for our sentimental preferences or our antipathies. It breaks 
the instinct of sinful unsociability in favor of a virtuous sociability. 

And thereby, I repeat, true personality is not abolished but 
strengthened, because union with others in the liturgy is not a 
union directly between man and man, but a union “‘in Domino— 
in the Lord.’’ Now, God does not diminish what He receives, He 
expands it; hence, there is here no danger of absorption, of danger- 
ous mixing, of triviality in the relations, of a lowering of the best, 
but there can only result an harmonious development of all in a 
common virtue, in the virtue of God. 

Is it necessary to add that by the Eucharist as means, with the 
Eucharist as center, the Church accomplishes her liturgical work, 
which is her special life? 

The Eucharist is, according to St. Thomas, not only the first 
of the sacraments, but in a way the only one, all others being its 
preparation or its aids. In the Eucharist is concentrated the liturgy, 
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THE LITURGICAL MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


and hence the work of unification which I have analyzed. The 
Eucharist is the most social as well as the most individual of the 
sacraments. Its fruit, says theology, is the unity of the Mystical 
Body, a unity not only of sentiment, but organic. In this sense 
liturgy creates the Church. It also makes it act by the peculiar 
fruits of the Eucharist and by the rites pertaining to it, i.e., by the 
whole enactment of the liturgy in its most divers forms. 

There is, in the last analysis, identity between the Eucharist 
and the Church, because the proposed effect of the Eucharist is to 
unite us all together with Christ, in conformity to our social na- 
ture. The individual effects derive therefrom. The communicant 
would have nothing to hope for when communicating with Christ, 
if he could not do so, at the same time, with the organized group 
of his brethren, 1.e., the Church. One cannot disunite what God 
has united. One cannot make an act of love for the universal Man 
without having a universal soul, without adhering to the great 
communion of saints. 

Mass teaches us this, and puts it into effect. Rodin was right 
in saying that Mass is sublime and that Parsifal is only a bad copy. 
Mass tells us with a gripping eloquence that all men, living and 
dead, are one, that the worlds commune, that the voice and the in- 
fluence of the Church penetrate all barriers. 

In the Mass we are, so to say, at the center of things, near 
God, in the shadow of the Cross extended over the whole creation. 
We recite the Our Father as Dante heard it sung by the choir of 
souls on the ‘“‘first cornice.’” We ask in the Memento that all the 
universes remember each other, while we, too, remember the suf- 
fering worlds. 

Even matter does not escape this unifying action. The Church 
embraces the whole domain of her children. By the liturgy she ren- 
ders supernatural the cult comprised in the things themselves. She 
is the Church of things, we may say, as well as the Church of men. 
She is a universal Order, thanks to Christ, the First-born of every 
creature, and thanks to God, in whom all is comprised. 


(To be continued) 
A. D. SERTILLANGES, O.P. 
Paris 
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WITH OuR_ The jubilee spirit of the Holy Year in commemora- 
READERS tion of the nineteenth centenary of our Lord’s re- 
demptive work is still hovering about us. Because 
the Holy Father has extended it for another year the graces and 
blessings of the Jubilee have begun anew to flow in all directions 
even to the farthest ends of the earth. The Church may look back 
upon nineteen centuries of activity under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit whom Christ sent to His own shortly after His ascension 
into heaven. All works of nations and individuals pale into insig- 
nificance before the achievements of the Catholic Church, for the 
former are human, whereas the latter are divine. Or what compari- 
son can there be between the family of nations, humanly constitut- 
ed and humanly active, and the family of God, extending through 
the centuries and having a God-man as its Head and the divine 
Spirit as its soul and divine life pulsating through its arteries and 
veins! Whereas many nations have suffered shipwreck on the ocean 
of life in the course of the Christian Era, the Church has braved 
all tempests and perils and stands ready in our day of international 
unrest to guide mankind out of the darkness to the clear light of 
day. Numquam mergitur. ‘‘Back to Christ!’ is the call from the 
Eternal City. “‘Back to Christ!’’ it re-echoes through the Christian 
nations. He who once saved the world from its self-wrought ruin, 
will save it once more in our day of confusion and spiritual blind- 
ness. ‘‘Living in Christ” means death to sin; expulsion of darkness 
of soul. 


No doubt it is providential that the doctrine of our life in 
Christ through our incorporation with Him in His Mystical Body 
is again coming into its own. Being a fundamental truth of our 
faith, it must not be overlooked any longer. In our materialistic 
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age, with its indifferentism in matters of religion, the realization 
of Christ’s actual living and working in the souls of His faithful 
members will prove an inestimable boon for a revival of the Chris- 
tian spirit in our midst. Through it our service of God will be 
given a new impetus, our outlook on the spiritual life will be clari- 
fied, Catholic Action will be vitalized and made fruitful. 


There is, however, a serious danger that the term ‘‘Mystical 
Body”’ will be degraded to the level of a mere slogan, emptied of 
its depth of truth, shorn of its wonderful array of implications for 
the individual, the family, the nation, all mankind. Whoever is 
eager to enter into the true spirit of Christ and of His Church must 
labor to ward off this danger and to bring the full force of the doc- 
trine of the soul’s life in Christ to bear upon the conduct of all 
believers. 


Our leader in this sublime endeavor is no other than Christ's 
own representative on earth, our Holy Father in Rome. During 
the past ten years he has not ceased urging Catholic Action as the 
potent means of bringing about a renewal of the Christian life 
throughout the world. In his latest pronouncement on the Catho- 
lic Apostolate, sent to the Cardinal Patriarch of Portugal, Pope 
Pius XI summarizes all his precepts hitherto given on the subject 
of Catholic Action. He bases Catholic Action on the liturgy of 
the Church, from which it derives its inspiration and strength. Says 
the Holy Father: ‘““The Apostolate is one of the duties inherent to 
Christian life. If one considers well, it will be seen that the very 
sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation impose—among other 
obligations—this apostolate of Catholic Action, which is spiritual 
help to our neighbor. Through Confirmation we become soldiers 
of Christ. The soldier should labor and fight not so much for him- 
self as for others. Baptism, in a manner less evident to profane 
eyes, imposes the duty of apostolate since through it we become 
members of the Church, or of the Mystic Body of Christ; and 
among the members of this Body—as of any living organism— 
there must be solidarity of interests and reciprocal communication 
of life. One member must therefore help the other; no one may 
remain inactive and as each receives he also must give. Now, as 
every Christian receives the supernatural life which circulates in 
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the veins of the Mystic Body of Christ—that abundant life that 
Christ Himself said He came to bring on earth—so he must trans- 
fuse it into others who either do not possess it, or who possess it 
too scarcely and only in appearance. When the fundamental truths 
of the Faith are well considered by the faithful, we do not doubt 
that a new spirit of apostolate will take possession of their hearts 
and germinate into intense activity; since real life cannot be con- 
ceived without activity, for it is not only a manifestation, but also 
a necessary coefficient and measure of life.”’ 
o 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


Although Christ is Himself “‘the way, the truth, and the life’’ 
(John 14, 6), and although our redemption was perfectly accom- 
plished by His death and resurrection, He nevertheless, in His high- 
priestly discourse at the Last Supper, solemnly assured His sorrow- 
ing disciples: ‘It is expedient to you that I go” (John 16, 7). And 
He immediately adds the reason for this seeming paradox: ‘‘For if 
I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you; but if I go, I will 
send Him to you.’’ Mankind was redeemed on Calvary, but to ex- 
tend this opus redemptionis through the centuries, Christ founded 
the Church, His Body. The Holy Ghost, however, is the Spirit of 
Christ, and consequently also the Spirit or soul of His Body. Hence 
the descent of the Spirit on the apostles and the Blessed Virgin, the 
assembled ‘‘Church,’’ was necessary for the vivification of the Mys- 
tical Body, it signified the birth of the Church. Thus St. Augustine 
in his Sermon on Pentecost can exclaim: ‘“Today the Christian 
Church was born.”’ Pentecost consummated Holy Week. It is in- 
deed fitting that this mystery forms the centerpiece in the mosaic 
decoration of the apse of St. John Lateran, the first church of 
Christendom and the mother of all churches. Above appears a bust 
of Christ in the heavenly clouds of glory, surrounded by angels; 
immediately below, the Spirit sent by Him sheds His light over 
the victorious Cross, and fructifies the fourfold stream of grace 
gushing forth from its foot. Various animals, symbols of the faith- 
ful, quench their thirst at the life-giving waters, while a peacock, 
representing immortality, rests contentedly amid the luxuriant 
verdure. Our cover design reproduces the lower part of the picture. 
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LITURGICAL In the recently published official report of the pro- 
BRIEFS ceedings and addresses of the thirtieth annual meet- 
ing of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, held at St. Paul, Minn., last summer, there appear the fol- 
lowing resolutions adopted by the Seminary Department: ‘“We 
heartily endorse the Liturgical Movement, suggesting that emphasis 
be placed on the liturgical background into which our liturgical 
practices fit themselves, in order that the seminarian may come to 
an appreciation of the liturgy as the expression of his belief—the 
actual living of his faith. As an additional means to further the 
Liturgical Movement, we suggest that diligent attention be paid 
to the musical training of the young student, that coming to a full 
consciousness of its value and its place in divine worship it will be 
in his priesthood the most fervent expression of his homage and 
prayer to God.” 


The first of a series of forums on the Liturgical Movement, 
sponsored by the National Catholic Alumni Federation of the 
Middle West, took place at the University Club, Chicago, on 
March 20. Rev. Vincent J. Flynn began the discussion with an 
exposition of the fundamental ideas and ideals underlying the 
Movement; Rev. Joseph Reiner, S.J., explained the proper method 
of participating in the Sacrifice, illustrating his address by the aid 
of-a chart; and Rev. F. J. Quinn demonstrated the practicability 
of the Movement by adducing some of the practices introduced in 
his own parish (St. Richard’s), among others that of making a 
public ceremony of Baptism. A lively discussion followed the ad- 
dresses, and the many pertinent questions asked of the speakers 
gave evidence of the deep interest taken in the subject by the hearers. 


A series of five Lenten sermons on the Mystical Body of Christ 
and its implications for the life of the community and the individ- 
ual Christian was preached by the Rev. Joseph F. Kiefer, S.J., at 
St. Francis Xavier Church, St. Louis, Mo. The sermons appeared 
in print in The Catholic Herald, the archdiocesan official newspaper. 
In the same paper there are reprinted the explanations of the Sun- 
day Mass texts, distributed to the parishioners of Holy Family 
Church, St. Louis, by their pastor, Rev. William Huelsmann, and 
his assistants, concerning which we made mention in the April’ 
ORATE FRATRES. 


In a circular letter sent to all pastors of the Archdiocese of 
St. Louis, the Chancellor, Rev. George J. Donnelly, called their 
attention to some liturgical considerations and prescriptions that 
should govern the services of Holy Week. Noteworthy is his state- 
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ment that “in these days when the faithful are again participating 
so actively and enthusiastically in the liturgical life of the Church, 
the writers suggest that it is improper for services which are not 
strictly liturgical to be emphasized while liturgical services are 
omitted. . . . While the Tre Ore is a duly approved and highly 
recommended devotion . . . and the Stations of the Way of the 
Cross are a richly indulgenced devotion, it is well in our services to 
preserve the proper proportion mentioned above, and not exclude 
the liturgical for the non-liturgical. The Tenebrae is a liturgical 
function; the Tre Ore and the Stations are not.’’ He also gives the 
following advice, which might well be taken to heart by all pastors 
of the country: ‘It is well to have in mind that the authors 
disapprove of the tendency (at times sentimental) in some places 
well developed of employing as acolytes little boys to the exclu- 
sion of the youths of the parish. They point out too that the holy 
and wholesome influence of service in the sanctuary is an excellent 
means of counteracting the baneful influence of the world’s vul- 
garities so prevalent to these young men now beyond the confines 
of their home and church.” 


Rev. Martin Hellriegel, chaplain at the Motherhouse of the 
Precious Blood Sisters at O'Fallon, Mo., and associate editor of 
ORATE FRATRES, has been giving a number of illustrated lectures 
on the holy Sacrifice in various centers of the St. Louis Archdiocese. 


Rev. John J. McDonough delivered an address at the Catholic 
Forum’s Study Club of Pittsburgh and at Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, in which he explained the aims and hopes of the pres- 
ent Liturgical Movement. 


Among the April lectures at the Catholic Workers’ School, 
New York, were two by Rev. John Corbett, S.J., on “Bringing 
the Mass to the Masses,”’ and another by M. Lavanoux concerning 
“The Crafts of the Church.” 


Use of My Sunday Missal, the leaflet Missal published by the 
Catholic Truth Society of Oregon, was inaugurated in all the par- 
ishes of Portland on the first Sunday of March with sermons on 
the participation of the laity in the Mass and the ideal manner of 
such participation through the use of a Missal. 


The seventeenth annual Liturgical Week for French-speaking 
Catholics of Belgium will be held at Liége, June 3 to 7. ‘“The Lit- 
urgy of the Blessed Sacrament” is the general topic under discus- 
sion. An exposition of liturgical art will be held simultaneously. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


A MISSIONARY’S EXPERIENCE 


To the Editor:—As a missionary going about the country preaching, I 
have been keenly interested in your liturgical publication. 

Judging from what I have seen in different parishes throughout the 
country, remarks I have heard from some pastors (and even from some 
of the younger clergy), and grievances brought to me by many of the 
laity, it would seem that if we are ever to get back to the official cor- 
porate worship of the Church, it must be preceded by a radical change 
of heart. Thus the whole affair rests with the reverend pastors. They 
can advance the Movement or retard it. Unfortunately, many of them 
are retarding it. 

One pastor very bluntly remarked, “Things are going to continue in 
this parish as they have always been.” In other words: there will be no 
Gregorian chant while I am here—nor will they sing the Proper parts. 
It can’t be done, so they will sing the same condemned masses for twenty- 
five years, reminding us of “Silver Threads Among the Gold.” The rosary 
will be droned during Low Mass, or all kinds of unrelated hymns will be 
sung. The people will be encouraged to say whatever prayers they 
choose—just so they keep busy. There will continue to be the usual Com- 
munion service immediately before Mass, especially for some nuns who 
can not possibly seem to be able to wait to receive at the proper time. 
“After all,” he says, “what difference does it make?” 

Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament will continue to be appended 
to the Mass on Sundays, the altar will continue to remind one of a glori- 
fied soda-fountain. Hideous cardboard vestments will be bought from 
obliging manufacturers, and worn. The memorable words of the Missal 
will continue to be mumbled—and he will not hesitate to remove the 
chasuble and “push the basket.” 

Although many of the laity sense this condition in some of our 
parishes, they grieve in silence and hope for a brighter day. The majority 
of the people, however, nurtured in this unliturgical way, are unfitted 
for the official corporate worship of the Church. In asking them to fol- 
low the priest at the altar intelligently and to pray or sing the Mass 
along with him, as the early Christians did, we are asking for something 
which, as they are, they do not want, can not appreciate and are in- 
capable of bringing about. 

Missionaries can do nothing permanent unless they have the coopera- 
tion of the local clergy. But let the pastor celebrate holy Mass devoutly 
and not too hurriedly; let him explain to his people the basis of the entire 
Mass-structure, the meaning of the prayers and ceremonies hallowed by 
centuries; let him teach his people to pray the Mass along with him! 
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Undoubtedly it means work, instruction, practice and patience. It 
cannot come over night. Too long have we ignored the traditional piety 
of the early Christians. It wili take a long time to relearn it, but it can 
be done. It is being done, successfully, in a few parishes headed by a 
pastor willing to work. 

Very sincerely yours in Christ, 
A MIssIOoNARY 


FRUITS OF THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN A COUNTRY 
PARISH 


To the Editor:—At a gathering of priests not long ago, I heard one of 
them say, “I wish I knew what to tell my people to make them come 
regularly to Mass on Sundays and to holy Communion; not that they 
would feel they HAVE to come, but rather that they would WANT to 
come; I mean W-A-N-T.” 

These and similar thoughts, some time or other, come to the mind 
of every priest engaged in parochial work. For years I have been at a 
loss to know what to say to the people in order to get them to want to 
come to Mass every Sunday and to holy Communion just as often, until 
I got interested in the Liturgical Movement. (Thanks to a seminary pro- 
fessor whom I met several years after my ordination.) Since then I have 
observed a decided change. 

Beginning in 1927, when the number of holy Communions in this 
parish for the whole year was a little over 1,500, I began a series of ser- 
mons and instructions on the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and by the end 
of 1928 the number of holy Communions had exactly doubled. In this 
series I used for sources of information for my sermons the pamphlets 
published by the Liturgical Press and the books reviewed by OraTE 
FraTres, together with Gihr’s The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass as a basis. 
In three more years, that is in 1931, the number of holy Communions 
had reached the total of 6,000—twice the amount of 1928. Last year 
(1933), the total was 7,000, thus representing an average of an increase 
of almost a thousand every year since 1927. 

Anyone can readily see that if the number of holy Communions has 
increased, the attendance at Mass has also noticeably improved. Moreover, 
a great many have begun to use the Missal at Mass instead of an ordinary 
prayer-book or a rosary. And all this has been accomplished by interest- 
ing the people in the Liturgical Movement of the Church. Truly, “‘it is 
the Mass that matters,” and when our people will know the Mass as in- 
deed it ought to be known, then they will love it, and they will want 
to come. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
Prairieburg, lowa S. J. K. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DIE HEILIGE SCHRIFT DES ALTEN BUNDES. Published by Pius Parsch. 
Vol. I: Historical Books. Volksliturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneuburg bei 
Wien, Austria. 1934. Pp. 720. Paper, 8. 2, RM. 1. 

Bible and liturgy stand in closest relation to each other. The 
Liturgical Revival by its very nature must encourage the reading and 
study of the Book of Books; and on the other hand, the love of holy 
Scripture and the better understanding of its inspired contents must 
react favorably on the love and appreciation of the liturgy. In countries 
where enthusiasm for the liturgy in the souls of many of the faithful is 
already more or less intense, the need of popular editions of the holy 
Bible is keenly felt both for the purpose of private use as well as for the 
work of Bible study circles and liturgical groups. By popular editions 
are meant such as are carefully edited and annotated for the use of the 
ordinary faithful, and are at the same time within the means of the 
masses. Thus for the first time in the history of German-speaking coun- 
tries such a popular edition of the Old Testament books has just now 
made its appearance. It is to the special credit of Dr. Pius Parsch that 
he has undertaken this task. The first volume is a success from every 
point of view; a second volume, comprising the poetical books, will be 
ready for sale in the course of the summer. The translation is based on 
the original Hebrew or Greek text, without, however, losing sight of the 
Vulgate edition. A number of prominent biblical scholars have collabor- 
ated in making this work a complete success. It is hoped that hence- 
forth the Old Testament books will receive the attention on the part of 
the laity that their valuable teachings on the divine scheme of man’s 
salvation warrant and the Church’s liturgy presupposes. We may add 
that a second popular German edition of the Old Testament writings has 
just appeared in two pocket-sized volumes at RM. 3.80 each. Its trans- 
lator is the Rev. Eugene Henne, O. M. Cap., D. D., Lic. Bibl., its pub- 
lisher Ferdinand Schoeningh, Paderborn. It is a supplement to the well- 
known New Testament edition by P. Roesch, O. M. Cap. 

J.K. 





HOW TO TEACH THE CATECHISM. A Teacher's Manual Containing a 
Systematized Presentation of Lessons in the Baltimore Catechism, in Cor- 
relation with Bible and Church History, the Ecclesiastical Year, Liturgy, 
and the Lives of the Saints. Also a Definite Schedule of Lesson Plans for 
the Religion Curriculum of Every Grade. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schu- 
macher, M.A. Volume II: Grades IV-VI; Volume III: Grades VII-VIII. 
Cloth. Benziger Brothers, New York. 1934. 


These additional volumes complete the teacher’s manual prepared 
for Sisters who follow the Baltimore or Kinkead Catechisms in their 
religion classes. In a progressive treatment the matter of the entire 
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Cathechism is discussed in each volume, together with valuable moral 
applications from pastoral experience, Bible and Church history, the 
liturgy and the lives of the saints. The busy and less experienced teacher 
will be very grateful for this handy and well selected material. However, 
if the Sister has been captivated by the harmonious, organic beauty of 
the Christian life as seen in the Church’s liturgy, she will turn to other 
sources for help, so as to animate the analytical treatment of the lessons 
with that unifying and all-pervading spirit which breathes from the soul 
of our corporate life in Christ. We can not in our day ignore the sim- 
plifying concept of the Mystical Body—a term conspicuously absent in 
this series—on the plea that it is too difficult for the child. Experience 
disproves this latter assumption. Nor need we hesitate to instruct the 
child, according to its capacity, to offer the Mass with the priest, barring 
other “methods of hearing Mass”; for if the child is intelligent enough 
to make the rosary a real prayer, and to receive holy Communion worthily, 
it can also be taught to follow the actions of the Mass adequately, and 
this without identifying these actions with successive historical incidents 
in Christ’s passion. Again, the liturgical year (which is part of the 
liturgy) is not merely an instructional commemoration of a mystery or 
saint, but is a sacramental by which Mother Church intends a greater 
share in the graces of the mystery, or in the Christ-life as exemplified 
in the saint. Of course, an appreciation of this sacramental value is im- 
possible without some idea of the mystical union between Christ and the 
Christian in the Mystical Body. What this concept means for a better 
understanding of the purpose and workings of the sacraments needs no 
special emphasis. 

Hence it is to be regretted that, in failing to stress the sublime 
reality of the Christian’s mystical membership in Christ, this very prac- 


tical and highly commendable manual is deficient. 
B. A. S. 


DAS JAHR DES HEILES. Klosterneuburger Liturgiekalendar fiir immer- 
wahrenden Gebrauch. By Pius Parsch. Eleventh Edition. Vol. II: Oster- 

teil. Volksliturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Austria. 1934. 

Pp. 672. Cloth. Price, S. 6.80, RM. 3.50. (Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 

Minnesota. Price, $1.50.) 

A notice concerning the first volume of the latest edition of Das 
Jabr des Heiles appeared in these pages not long ago (Vol. VIII, p. 190 f.). 
This second volume embraces the period from Septuagesima to Trinity 
Sunday. No substantial changes have been made in the new edition: the 
number of pages has been slightly diminished, the symbolic representations 
increased, and the forty illustrations, most of them portraying the Roman 
stational churches, have been gathered together in the back of the book. 
A plan of the stational churches has also been added. As with the first 
volume, so with the present one, a small directory is supplied, thus mak- 
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ing it easy to use even by those not well acquainted with the arangement 
and sequence of the temporal and sanctoral cycles. 

Little remains to be added to the commendations already heaped 
upon this work. Its unparalleled success during the past years speaks 
louder than words. The author is adept at drawing out the content of 
the day’s liturgy with a delicate touch. He demonstrates admirably how 
the objective piety of the Church’s liturgy produces personal, intimate 
and joyous piety. Although quite popular in tone and style, the explana- 
tions offered have solid foundations. Few books are so well adapted both 
for the priest and the layman. If used consistently, Das Jabr des Heiles 
will certainly lead to a better understanding of the Church’s prayer-life 
and enable the reader to pray, sacrifice and live with the Church. 

It may be added that in the recently published diary of the late 
Msgr. Seipel (Ignaz Seipel—Mensch, Christ, Priester, Vienna, 1933, pp. 
38, 167 ff.) it has come to light that during the last four years of his 
life the saintly prelate used Das Jahr des Heiles as his book of meditation. 

G. J. R. 


THE LITURGY AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT. A Study Club 
Outline. Completely Revised Edition. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minn. 1934. Pp. 16. Large pamphlet form, five cents. 

Because this outline consists of only sixteen pages, we should not 
immediately conclude that it is just one more pamphlet to help flood the 
market and that it is therefore more or less insignificant. We here have 
the result, no doubt, of long hours of patient study and analysis, giving 
us a clear and concise sketch of the most fundamental ideas pertaining 
to the liturgy in general. Those who are anxious to understand and ap- 
preciate the liturgy more fully should find abundant inspiration in this 
outline. The fifteen unit lessons are arranged under five different chapter 
headings: The Liturgical Movement, The Catholic Liturgy, Liturgy, the 
Life of the Church, Active Participation of the Laity in the Liturgy, 
Liturgy and the True Christian Life. In an appendix is given another 
lesson on learning how to use a Missal, and further references and sug- 
gestions for essay-papers. Each lesson is followed by specific references 
to booklets that are easily available. Suggestions on the use of the out- 
line are likewise given. In short, this outline can be used by any study 
club, whether they have already done some liturgical study or not. 

R. R. S. 


THE NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE MASS. By Rev. Henry Borg- 
mann, C.SS.R. John Murphy Company, Baltimore, Md. 1933. vii-258 pp. 
Price $2.00. 

In any new book by the author of Libica we expect to find the 
fruits of much labor and learning and love, at the same time many 
arbitrary departures from accepted conclusions that make his contribu- 
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tions to scholarship unusually different and new. This justifiable pre.” 


judice, both favorable and cautious, browses in luxuriant pastures in T'be 
New Interpretation of the Mass. The pages of this book teem with 
biblical and liturgical lore, raised as it were with untiring devotion from 
a long-belabored soil. Unfortunately the gardener delights in fancy and | 
freakish growths, and to produce them he must often force their shapes 
into quite arbitrary forms. Thus, according to an original and intricate | 
system of metrology, the author analyzes the structure of the Mass © 
to bear out and illustrate the gratuitous assumption that the present 
formulary of the Latin Mass is the only and ultimately perfect rite of the © 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. Taking heavy toll of the reader’s imagination, 
he rewards him finally with the candid admission (p. 232): “What this — 


meant to the writer he alone knows.” 
B. A. S. 


THE MASS-DRAMA. An Outline of Its Structure. By William Busch. The 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1933. vii-107 pp. Paper, $.35. 
When The Mass-Drama first appeared in 1930, ORATE FRATRES com- 

mented on it editorially and heartily recommended it to its readers (Vol. 
IV, p. 421 f.) The reviewer, in welcoming this second, revised and 
slightly augmented edition, can do no less than echo the favorable criti= 
cism then extended. The purpose of the author was to present the main 
outlines of the structure of the holy Sacrifice. This important task he 
has performed in a thorough and really admirable manner. For it is im- 
portant that those who wish to pray the Mass have an understanding of 
its structural outline, lest their interest in a wealth of detail, historical, 
dogmatic or aesthetic, obstruct their view of the whole. In the chapter 
on holy Communion, its sacrificial and social character is rightly insisted 
upon. The last two chapters contain an excellent exposition of some of 
the fundamental doctrines underlying the theology of holy Mass. Two 
minor printing mistakes mar the otherwise neat presentation of the book- 
let: on page 42, “It is” should be “Is it,” and on page 70, “is is” should 
obviously read “‘it is.” 


G. L. D. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 
THE CARDINAL HAYES LITERATURE COMMITTEE, New York: The 

Book Survey, Recommended Books, Twelfth Series. March, 1934. Paper, 

fifteen cents. 

HOSPITAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 42 East 12th Street, New York: 
The Way of the Cross for the Sick. By Rev. John J. Croke. Illustrated. 
1934. Cloth, $1.00. 

ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, University of Toronto, Canada: St. Thomas 
Aquinas: On Being and Essence. Translated from the Latin by Clare C. 
Riedl, M.A. 1934. Pp. 66. 
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